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ABSTRACT 

This study analyzes the content of books listed in 
the 1973 "Books in Print" that deal with the school principalship. A 
content analysis research method is used to determine the principal's 
functions in curriculum and instructional leadership and to indicate 
similar and unique functions at various schools levels. Principal 
behavior is classified according to cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains. Frequency tables present the data. The study 
reveals 46 separate functions in curriculum and instructional 
leadership. (DW) 
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Sinco l^lc-> when the Department of Secondary School Principals 
was organized ^ (The Department of Elementary School Principals was 
established in 132C/"), various concepts have been formulated con- 
cerning the expected performance school principals. The di- 
vergent expectations of the principal huve been reported by, among 
others, Horowitz, et . al. , Sergiovanni and Carver , Chase , and 
Miklos . Goldhammer' seems to summarize the results when he states 
that the position of the principal is uncertain and ambiguous. 



Paul B. Jacobscn, James D. Logsdon , and Robert R. Wiegman, 
The Prxrcipalship; New Perspective s (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1973), p. 19. 

^Ibid. , p. 34. 

■"^Myer Horowitz, Gary J. Anderson, and Dorothy N. Richardson, 
"Divergent Views of the Principal's Rolo : expectations Held by 
Principals, Teachers and Superintendents," The Alberta Journal of 
r:ducat'ional Research , XV (December, 1969), p. 195. 

'^Thomas J. Sergiovanni and Fred D. Carvor , The Hjw School 
Lxccutive (Ne-- York: Dad-', Mead a- d Co., 117^), pp. 175-176. 

^r.S. Chase, "How to Veet Teachers' Expectations of Leadership, 
Administrator's Noteboo}< , 1 (July, 1953), 2-3 . 

^E. Hiklos, "Dimension of Conflictinr, Expectations and the 
Leader Behavior of Principals" (unpublished Doctor's diss?3rtation , 
University of Ali;t;rta , 1963), p. 7. 

^Keith Goldhammer ana Gerald L. Becker, "What Makes Cvod 
Elementary Gchool Principal?" American Education , Volume 5, No. 3 
(April, 1970), p. 11. 
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The Problem 

While an^' analysis of more than 50 studies on the principal- 
ship reported in Dissertation Abstracts reveals div«^rgent con- 
ceptions of t..e principal' J role, nc thorough single analysis 
was found concerning ? the principal functions. In addition , 
there was no evidence in the research indicatiru^ whether or not 
the functions are similar' for elementary, middle school, junior- 
and senior high school principals. The need for such analysis is 
urgently required at a time when educators are reorganizing the 
school systems and universities are redeveloping their training 
programs . 

Purposes and Objectives 

it was ch*. purpose of the study to determine what differ •incoc , 
it any, existed in the function of the public school pr incipalships 
in curriculu-i and ins ^ructional leadership, as derived from books 
on the principalship listed in the 19 7 3 edition of Books in Print . 

The objertives of the study were: 

1. To make a ccnitent analysis of the elementary , middle, 
junior and senior hi;:,h school principals' t-mction in curriculum 
cind in:-.tructional leadership -..j delineated by the b«:)ok authors. 

2. To indicate tho function;i in curriculum and instructional 
leadership that were similar for each of the above mentioned levels 
of administration. 

^Stephen P. Hencley, Lloyd McCleary, and J.H. HcGrath, The 
Elementary ^<chool Principalship (M-.^w York: Dodd , Mead and Co., 1970 ), p. 6 
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3. To L-idlcate what function in curriculum and instructional 
leadership were unique to a particular level of administration, i.e., 
elementary, middle, jur;ior anvl senior hijh school. 

Method of Study 

Content analyr>is was the research method used in chis study. 
The concent variables or cat-.^gor-ies used were selected from works 
by Ocker^ , Melton''"^ , and Onyder^-^ with i;elected catego-ies being 
added. In addition, each time a behavior was classified under 
one of the cat"r.or i • it was al'ji-^ "onsidei-ed in a twj-di.ment. ional 
way. First, the behavior was classified as pertaining to elementary, 
middle, junior or high school. When no particular school level 
was indicated for a given behavior, the variable was coded under 



Sharon T-ale Ocker, "An Analysis of Trends in Educational 
Ad.T.lnir.tration," unpublished F. 1 . D. dissertaion. University of 
Mebrajkd Tf^acheru College, 106 7 . 

■^"^Joseph /.elton, "Perceptions of the Ideal and Actual Role 
of the Elementary '^rhool Pr ino i pal ship , " unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation, Wayne State university, Detroit, '-'.Ichigan, 1958. 

■^■''V/illdrd S. '^nyder, "E lem=L'nt.-»ry School Principal's Perceptions 
of his Ideal u:id Ac;tual i:olo," unpublishc: Ed . D . dissertation, 
:i/.itod Statea J nternat ional Un ivors i f / , CaliTornia Western Division, 
California, I'ibb. 



the cla^Gif ioatiop "Mot Determined". Second, the behavior was 
classified as pertaining to the Cognitive, Affective or Psychomotor 
D Jinai'is . 

No effot K-Jdui ma.l'^ to tally ti-;e frequency wLta which par^ ' .^ular 

categories of content; occurred i.n a given hook o'fter the initial 

rccordinr^ had been nade unless the category referred to a different 

lewl in the cognitive or affective domain of schooling. The cog- 

12 

nitive levels are thot:-:; defined by Bloom, et . ai . The affective 

13 

level" ""id definitions arc those used by Krathwohl, et. al. 

lU 

Tho psychomotor domain is that: de lined by Harrow' . 



•ieiviamln i", . Bloom, et. .tl., eds,. Tax onom y of Educational 
Objectives, Handbook I : r-.gnitiV'! lomai n (Mew YorlTi ^^vid McKay 
Compan y , Inc . , 1 1 G ) , ; ■ . 15. 

^■^Anita .... rl-irrc^w, A Taxo rcTn y of t hi\ Ps ychcmutor Domain (New 
York: ba^'id NcKav Com^'dny, Inc., 19 7.;. 

■^'*David R. Kra rf.woh , 'w-niamin S . bloom, arid Bertram B. Mosia, 
TaxG.iomy of Educati^ 21 i '-" "^ t i ves , Han^.' bc oK TI: Affective Domain 
Cfrw York : T^avjd y Company, Inc . , 1 0 n 'O , p . 6 . 
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The manner in i.'nich the irallics were distributed and assigned 
to the levels of cchoolin/ .u.d the three analytical domains Jn shown 
ir Table 1. This table shows that a total of U6 variables wp.re coded 
for the principil's function in curriculum and instructior al leader- 
r.hii>. No variables were coded for either the middle school or junior 
high school levels, 73 variables (CO percent) were coded for the ele- 
mentary school level, 11 (2a,'l percent) for the high school level, and 
12 (26.1 percent) for the "not determined" Ic '1. 

Besides classifying^ each of the U6 variables according to level 
of schooling, each one was also classified as denoting a behavior in 
the cognitive, aff-^ctivc, or psychomotor dor;.ains. Table 1 reveals 
that 2 3 of the variables indicatpd behavior which was affective in 
nature, 2 3 indicated b-havior which was cognitive in nature, ind 
none of the variables indicated behavior which was psychomotor in 
nature. 

Tabic I ^howc hov/ the variables wJiicli wore classified as repre- 
senting cognirive of ai tectivo benavior -.vorc assa-gnet: to the various 
level' of t}>e;r respective domc.ins. It also r^weals that the vari- 
ables assigned to each IcveL of a domain were conv-rted into a per- 
centage of the total number of var-iabics ar.-.;igred to that p.irti- 
'...•ular dofiuiiri. 
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Tc-.blt 1. An An.^lyois of Selected TextbooV'=' Denoting the Principal's 
Fuiictioii in Cuft icuiur.i and Inst^ uc t:ional Leadership. 



Level 



Total No. Teenies 



Percentai--;e Total Tallies 



Elementary School 
Kiddle School 
Junior High School 
liO-v Determined 
Met Determined 
Tvtai 



L^;V'-^1 1 (Knowledge) 

Le vo 1 2 ( Co mp re he n s ion) 

L':vol 3 (Application) 

L/'rvrl u (Analysii.%) 

L'.^\'C' 1 r> ( Synthes is ) 

L'lvel 6 (Evaluation) 

Total 



23 
0 

n 

11 

12 



46 



Cogniti''e Ddaain 



0 
0 
13 
3 



23 



A f f ' c t L V e uo ma i n 



L.:v.jI 1 (Receiving) 

I.-jvel 2 (Responding) 

Lcviil 3 (Vdlu-it.g) 

l.--;7;.'i 4 ( Orgcinizat icj;. ) 

L-.'vel 5 ( Characterizdt i jr. ) 



8 
a 
0 



50 .0 
0.0 

n . n 

23.9 
26.1 



100.0 



17.3 
1.^.1 
0.0 
0.0 



.6 . S 



13 . 1 



U .3 

GO .9 
3U . 8 
0.0 
•Q'.'O 

I on . ') 
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The 2 3 variables assigned to the cognitive domain were classified 
among its six levels thus: four (17.3 percent) of them were classi- 
fied in level 1 (knowledge); three (13.1 percent; in level 2 (compre- 
hension); zero in level 3 (application) and also in level 4 (analysis) 
thirteen (56.5 peY>cent) in level 5 (synthesis); and three (13.1 per- 
cent) in level 6 (evaluation). 

An equa.i number of variables were assigned to the affective do- 
main. However, the listribution of the variables among the five 
levels of the affective domain was different. Whereas in the case 
of the cc nitive domain the variables were classified in level 5 
(synthesis) and level 6 (evaluation), no variables were classified 
in the highest levels of the affective domain — level 4 (organization) 
and level 5 (characterization). 

The 23 variables assigned to the affective domain were classi- 
fied among the five levels as follows: One (U.3 percent) of them was 
classified in level 1 (receiving); fourteen (60.9 percent) in level 
2 (responding); eight (34.8 percent) in level 3 (valuiag) ; and zero 
in I'ivel u (organization) and level 5 (charact'^rization) . 

Tcil-l'i 2 shows liow the H6 variables which were assigned to the 
principal 'l; function in curriculum and instructional leadership were 
distributed cimonp th-j various levels of schooling. A study of 
Table 2 chow that the variables were concentrated in category l-l 
(urganizing for curriculum devQlopmont) and to a lesser ext.jnt in 
category 1-2 (staff involvement in curriculum development) and 1-8 



Table 2. Book Analysis of the Principal's Function in Curriculum and 
Instructional Lcdcliu'-tihip Assigned by Subcategories to Levels of Schooling. 











Level of Schooling 






Subca-ego-y j,^^^^^^^^^ 

tary 


Middle Junior 
School High 


High 
School 


Not Deter- 

mined 


1-1 


Organizing for cur^riculum 
development 






2 


'2 


1-2 


Staff involvement in cur-- 
riculuin de»'elopment 


3 




2 


1 


1-3 


community involvement in 
curriculum development 


2 




1 




1-5 


Planning school plant for 
the curriculum 








1 


1-7 


Orientation of new teachers 


3 








1-8 


In-service education 


2 




1 


2 


1-9 


Planning for selection of 
curriculum materials 








1 


1-10 


Planning for use of cur- 
riculum materials 








1 


1-11 


Selecting learning re- 
source nechniques 


X 








1-14 


De ve lopinj' art iculat ion 
between area high schools 






1 




1-16 


Working v/ith curriculum 
consultants 


1 






1 


l-18a 


School philosophy and 
objectives 


1 




1 




1-19 


Citi'j;enship training 


1 








1-20 


Handling controversial 
issues in curriculum 


X 








1-27 


Planning team teaching 
program 


1 






1 
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Level of Schooling 



Subcategory 



Elomen- Middle Junior HigL Not Diter 
tary School Hi:.h Scho:)l mined 



1-28 Implementing library 
program 

1-29 Act in r; ac a resource 
pei^son 

1-30 Mi'scelianeous 



Total 



11 



(in-yevvici- l'.iC.:1 ion). 

A total of eight variables were tallied in category 1-1 (organ- 
izing for curriculum development), four of which were assigned to the 
elementary schL-ol level, zero to t..e middle school and junior high 
school levels, two to the high school level, and two to the "not deter- 
mined" level. The authors of the analyzed books wrote more concerning 
the elementary principal's function in curriculum and instructional 
leadership than they did about the high school principal's function 
in this area. None of the authors wrote about either the middle school 
or junior high school principal's function in curriculum and instruc- 
tional leadership. 

Six variables were t5^>:.ied for category 1-2 (staff involvement in 
curriculum development). Of these, three were assigned to the ele- 
mentary school level, two' to the high school level, and one to the "not 
determined" level. 

Three variables were tallied for category 1-3 (community involve- 
ment in curriculum development), two of which were assigned to the ele- 
mentary schoo.- level arid one to the high school level. 

Only one variable wac- tallied for category 1-5 (planning school 
plant for the curriculum). The writer stated that the principal has 
as major responsibiliuy in defining the characteristics of the learning 
environment and that he must know abouc the influence of the environ- 
ment on the instructional process. 

The three variables which were tallied for category 1-7 (orient- 
ation of new teachers to the curriculum) v;ere all assigned to the ele- 
mentary school level. Ho author discussed the function of the middle 
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school, junior high school, or high school principal in this import- 
ant administrative concern. 

In-service education (category 1-8) was dir>cussed by several 
authors. Of t:.a five variables ta.lied for this category, two were a 
assigned to the elementary school level, one to the high school level, 
and two to the "not determined" level. 

One variable vv^as tallied for category 1-9 (planning for the selec- 
tion of curriculum materials) and one for category 1-10 (planning for 
the use of curriculum materials). In each case the variable was as- 
signed to the "not determined" level. One author stressed that the 
principal should be committed to assuring that all the staf.f members 
participate in the selection of curriculum materials. Another author 
emphasized that the principal should carefully plan for the use of all 
curriculum materials which were being purchased for the use of the 
teachers. 

The principal's function in selecting learning resource techniques 
was explored in category 1-11. The author stated that elementary 
school principals should carefully consider vjhat learning resource 
techniques maximize opportunities tor transter of learning to take 
place. 

One author wrote about the importance of the high school princi- 
pals developing articulation between their schools (category I-IU). 
Nothing was written concerning the function of the elementary, middle 
school, or junior high school principal relative to this task. 

There were two variables tallied for category 1-16 (working v;ith 
curriculum consultants), one ox which was assigned to the elementary 
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school i.'iVol and the othor to the "not determined" level. One writer 
stated that the elementary school principal should know how to plan 
with the consultant in oriur to devt^lop a more flexible curriculum. 
The other author state that the principal should be aware of the im- 
portance of working harmoniously v/ith the curriculum consultant. 

Two variables \}'?.re also tallied for category l-18a (school philo- 
sophy and objectives) , one of which was assigned to the elementary 
'jchool level and the other one to the high school level. The gist 
of both variables was that the olcmentai'V sch.^ol and high school prin- 
cipal must provide opportunities for continuous clarification and re- 
definition of the school's philosophy and objectives. 

One variable each was tallied in the following two categories both 
of which were assignei to the elementay level: category 1-19 (citi- 
zenship training) and c-.tegory 1-20 (handling controversial issues 
in the curriculum dealt with the elementary principal's responsibility 
for initiating a study of sex education problems in his school, 
nothing was written about the function of the lai'ldlv ocliool principal, 
•junior high or high school princip.- Is in this area 

Two variables v/er<-5 tallied in category 1-26 (planning team teach- 
ing programs) of which one was assigned to the elementary school level 
and the other to the "not determined" level. In speaking about the 
elementary principal's function in planning team teaching programs, 
the author stated that the principal's function must start witti the 
planning and organizing of the team structure before proceeding to the 
selection of teachers and helping the team state and define basic 
goals . 



Consi.loT-'abiv i t; t ..i.it i on w<aC> devoted Ly tlic authorr: to the princi- 
pal's function in imploii-^ntini^ a library prcr.ran. (category 1-2 7) and 
in acting as a resou:— nersun (n.^^ogory 1-2>W. Three variables vrnvci 
t-illied for the principal's function in implementing a library pro- 
gram, one of which wac assigned to the elementary t;chool level, one 
to the high school lev^^l , and one to the "not determined" level. 

Nothing was written by the authors of the analyzed books dealing 
with the principal's .1 unction relative to thirteen of the categories. 
This void in the literature is surprising, esp^-cdally in several areas, 
.'jpecif icaily, nothing was written about the principal's function in 
■adapting the school plant for the curriculum (category 1-6), in de- 
veloping articulatioi' between local elementary schools (category 1-13). 
developing articulati-n between elementary and secondary schools 
(category 1-12), curriculum supervision (category 1-15), or evaluating 
curriculum consultan;: ' g services (category 1-17). Neither was anything 
written in th^ analyzed books about tl;e principal's function in the 
following arodG of administrative concern: financing curriculum de- 
velopment (catc -ory L~u); evaluatir-^ the content and organization, 
riming and schedule ->f the school curriculum (category l-18b) ; aca- 
demic freedom (category 1-21); typoc of curricula (category 1-22); 
evaluating resource mat-frials in the curri' alum (category 1-23); 
vocational education (oat-gory 1-2H); and college preparatory pro- 
gram (category 1-2S). 
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